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still in office, until the moment seemed to him propitious
for a murderous coup de Jarnac. He is worthy to be the
subject of a special study all to himself.
It was M. Henry Berenger who presided over the External
Affairs Commission of the Senate. In the Upper House
he represented the Colony of Guadeloupe, of which, by the
way, he is not a native, having been born in Normandy.
He had had an eventful career without contriving to
get out of the second and third ranks, even though his
capacity for work, his gifts as a writer and his adaptability
had seemed to promise him success. Perhaps it was by
bad luck that he never inspired confidence in men of the
first rank who might have helped him to rise to the most
important positions. For some reason, no one ever knew
exactly why, they always put him on one side.
He had to his credit a real success in the agreements
he concluded with the United States over the war debts.
Far from being grateful to him for it, people considered
what he had done a crime. It was by chance, thanks to
an unforeseen vacancy, that he slipped into the Presidential
Chair of the External Affairs Commission of the Senate.
Old senatorial traditions assured permanence in office to
the person elected to the Presidency of one of these com-
missions. He took advantage of it and kept himself
usually in a wan shadowiness which he seemed to relish.
You had to be on very intimate terms with him to know
the trend of his thoughts. Not until a late stage did he
show his hand in a gesture which served M. Paul Reynaud
as a pretext for bringing about the final departure of
M. Daladier.
The President of the Commission for External Affairs
of the Chamber was a young Radical-Socialist deputy,
who hankered after the Ministry of Information, so con-
stantly announced and so long delayed. He had a degree
of talent, could compose a good speech and draw up an
excellent report. He had some knowledge of many
subjects and, all things considered, was above the average